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Executive summary 

For students and their families, deciding whether and where to go to college is one of the most important 
financial decisions they will ever make. However, unlike buying a computer, house, or car, most prospec- 
tive students do not know how much it will cost them to attend a particular school until many of their 
choices about college have already been made. While the “sticker price” for most colleges is relatively 
easy to find, students only receive individualized information about financial aid after they apply and are 
accepted. Having an early estimate of “net price”- the cost of attendance minus grants and scholarships 
- can help students and their families make more informed decisions at key points in this high-stakes 
process. Without clear and timely information about likely college costs and the availability of financial 
aid, students may inadvertently choose colleges that they cannot afford or price themselves out of higher 
education when it is actually within their reach. 

Net price calculators, which all colleges are required to post on their websites by October 2011, present a 
valuable opportunity for students and their families to receive early and individualized estimates of how 
much it will cost them to attend schools they are interested in. After entering information about finances, 
academics, or other factors, students and their families will be able to view the full cost of attendance, the 
amount of grants and scholarships they are likely to receive, and the “net price” - the remaining amount 
that they would be expected to cover with savings, work, and loans. 

To explore how net price calculators can best serve the needs of prospective college students and their 
families, we took an early look at 16 colleges that had already posted calculators on their websites 
by January 2011. We found a great deal of variation in how easy these calculators would be for 
prospective college students and their families to find, use, and understand. Some calculators were 
prominently placed on their colleges’ websites, made it simple for students and parents to get results, 
and clearly communicated likely costs, available financial aid, and net price. Meanwhile, many other 
calculators were difficult to locate, required detailed financial information that students and parents would 
have to look up, and presented results in ways that could lead users to believe that a particular college is 
more affordable than it likely would be for them. Our investigation also raised questions about the privacy 
and security of students’ personal information. 

Based on our findings, we offer the following recommendations for colleges: 

• Make net price calculators easy for prospective students and their families to find. Other- 
wise, only those students and families who already know to look for a calculator and are very 
comfortable on the Web will benefit from the important information these calculators can provide. 

• Link to their net price calculators from multiple places on their websites, especially pages 
that prospective students and their families are likely to visit (e.g., Prospective Students or 
Admissions). 

• Make links to their net price calculators visually prominent. 

• Create net price calculators that allow prospective students and their families to easily get 
and view results. Asking dozens of detailed questions may increase the precision of the net 
price estimate, but it will also discourage students and families from completing the process, 
undermining the goal of providing early awareness of affordability. 

• Limit the number of questions - particularly those that are required. 

• Make clear which questions are required, so users know they have choices about how much 
information to provide. 
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• Allow students and families to answer certain questions by selecting numerical ranges. 
Locating family income or home value within discrete categories would be less daunting 
and labor intensive than providing exact numbers. 

• Make the results from net price calculators easy for prospective students and their families 
to understand and compare. 

• First and foremost, emphasize the “net price” figure as defined by Congress (cost of 
attendance minus grants), not a figure that also subtracts “self-help” in the form of loans 
and/or student earnings. Obscuring the crucial distinction between aid that does not have 
to be paid back and funds that must be earned or repaid does students and families a real 
disservice. Highlighting the required net price figure will also make it easier for students and 
families to compare costs across schools. 

• If colleges choose to include estimates of student loans and earnings in their net price 
calculators, they should make sure that these amounts of self-help are reasonable. 

• Colleges should help prospective students and their families understand their options for 
financing higher education, particularly if their net price calculator subtracts self-help. 
Grants, student work, and loans have very different implications for students and their 
families, and there are also very important distinctions between types of student loans. If 
net price calculators fail to make those differences clear, students and families may be led 
to believe that they can safely take on the debt listed without fully understanding how and 
whether they will be able to pay it back. 

• Protect prospective students’ information and clearly communicate how that information 
will be used. Net price calculators can ask for detailed personal and financial information, and 
users deserve to have their privacy protected. Colleges should carefully consider issues of data 
ownership and security when deciding how to develop their net price calculators. 

• Ensure that information entered into net price calculators is not shared with third parties, 
other than their net price calculator vendors (if applicable). 

• Clearly inform prospective students and their families about who owns and has access to the 
information they submit. 

• Make it clear that submitting contact information is optional. 

We also recommend that the Department of Education strongly encourage colleges to create net 
price calculators that meet the criteria above. Although early adopters of net price calculators are not 
representative of all colleges, we hope that insights from this early look will inform discussions and 
decisions while colleges still have time to modify their plans. 
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Students and families need more timely and useful information about college costs 
and financial aid 

For students and their families, deciding whether and where to go to college is one of the most important 
financial decisions they will ever make. However, unlike buying a computer, house, or car, most 
prospective students do not know how much it will cost them to attend a particular school until many of 
their choices about college have already been made. While it is relatively easy to find the “sticker price” 
for most colleges, students only receive individualized information about financial aid after they apply 
and are accepted. The “sticker price” for cost of attendance (tuition and fees, housing and food, books 
and supplies, transportation and other expenses) is at least partially offset for many students by financial 
aid. The “net price” (cost of attendance minus grants or scholarships) is the part that students and their 
families will have to cover from work, savings, and/or loans. The “net price” and “sticker price” can be 
quite different. For example, although the “sticker price” of attending Stanford University in 2011-12 is 
$57,198, a low-income student may end up paying less than $5,0007 

Having an early estimate of net price can help students and their families make more informed decisions 
about college. Without clear and timely information about likely college costs and the availability of 
financial aid, students may inadvertently choose colleges that they cannot afford or price themselves 
out of higher education when it is actually within their reach. Research has shown that many students 
and parents overestimate the costs of attending college. 2 In fact, the majority (59%) of students in a 
recent survey ruled out colleges on the basis of “sticker price” without considering financial aid. 3 At the 
same time, students were found to overestimate what they are likely to receive in financial aid. 4 Better 
information about net price would help students and families choose colleges that are good matches 
financially as well as academically. Using net price calculators, students may discover that although their 
dream school has a higher “sticker price,” it may be more affordable than their second choice school due 
to larger financial aid awards. Without early information about the availability of financial aid, students 
may end up “under-matching” - choosing to attend a less selective college than they are qualified to 
attend. For example, despite having a competitive academic record, a working-class youth in a recent 
study decided not to apply to a selective private college based on perceived costs: 

Although she wanted to attend Carnegie Mellon, Jessica’s parents vetoed this choice once 
they learned the tuition. They were unaware that the financial aid packages of private 
schools can be large enough to wholly or almost wholly offset the high tuition rates. 5 

Under-matching can affect students’ likelihood of completing a degree. Research has found that students 
who attended more selective four-year college are much more likely to graduate within six years than 
similarly qualified students who attended less selective colleges. 6 

Early information about costs and financial aid can shape college-going attitudes and plans well before 
students decide whether or where to apply. In a recent survey, nine out of 10 parents agreed that “having 
information about paying for college would help me encourage my children to think about going to 
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